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tinners, bakers. There were among them several who
had once been merchants. There was little bread in
their ghetto towns and no future. The young people
were going to the cities. But the middle aged, too,
needed to live; they had families to support. The gov-
ernment offered to pay their expenses to the Crimea,
so they emigrated.

About ten o'clock a man arrived from the local
Jewish colonization office, the Ozet. An hour later two
trucks came and took the emigrants and their belong-
ings to the Ozet's shelter house in the nearby town.

The shelter house had about a hundred cots with
boards in place of mattresses. The manager explained
that mattresses of any kind were unsanitary. Typhus
was an ever present danger in Russia. It was best to
let each family spend the night in the shelter on its
own rags. The boards, he explained, were flushed with
hot water daily.

It was the height of the harvest season. By the
afternoon the people of the morning's consignments
had been bundled into automobiles and sent off to the
various colonies for which they originally set out and
where their help was sorely needed.

I STARTED for the Jewish colonies by automobile from
Simferopol, the capital of the Crimea. Five kilo-
meters beyond the city the macadamized road ended.
Seven or eight miles more and we lost the graveled